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EXTRA-CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 1 

In spite of the comprehensive nature of my title and 
the temptingly wide field it offers for discussion, I am 
going to confine myself in this paper to a rather limited 
phase of the subject. Experience surely is the most 
valuable thing that we can share with one another; 
therefore I shall speak only from my own experience 
on what seems to me one of the most vital parts of 
a Latin teacher's activities — the real benefit and pleas 
ure that may be derived from that much discussed 
organization, a High School Latin Club. The Latin 
Club at the Germantown High School is now in its 
seventh year, and in our opinion much more than 
justifies its existence. If, then, it will be of interest 
to anyone to hear something of its organization and 
its activities, I shall be most happy to tell of it, for there 
is nothing connected with my High School work about 
which I should rather talk. 

To begin with, there are more than three hundred 
girls at present studying Latin in the School. Very 
soon after the Freshmen have entered and have had 
their interest in Latin thoroughly aroused by the pictures 
that I always show them at the very beginning, the 
stories that I tell them, and the familiar phrases and 
words that show them, to their amazement, that they 
have been using some Latin for years without knowing 
it, I tell them about our Latin Club. "A heart and a 
dollar are all you need if you want to join the Red 
Cross", I tell them; "a Latin book and a dime will 
admit you to the Latin Club". For every girl studying 
Latin is eligible, and the dues are only ten cents a term 
— twenty cents a year. Now all High School girls 
love to join clubs; they like the Club colors, the motto, 
and the pin, which, they are interested to hear, was 
designed by one of the Club members. Once in, they 
almost always stay in, so that practically one hundred 
percent, of the girls studying Latin with us are members 
of the Club throughout their four years' course. The 
first thing that each class does is to elect its representa- 
tive, whose chief duties are to keep a list of the members 
from her class, collect the dues, and form one of the 
Executive Committee — they like that name — which 
acts also as a Nominating Committee. This commit- 
tee meets as soon as possible after its members are 
elected and nominates officers for the coming year — 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer. 
There are too many separate classes, of course, to make 
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it possible to have every class represented in the list 
of officers, but we always have two nominations for 
each office, so that eight classes are represented, and 
in the final election a Senior is usually chosen as Presi- 
dent, a Junior as Vice-President, a Sophomore as 
Secretary, and a Freshman as Treasurer; thus every- 
body is satisfied as far as it is humanly possible. After 
the work of the Nominating Committee is completed, 
the lists of nominees are posted conspicuously, and, soon 
after, the first regular meeting of the Club is held, the 
constitution is read to the new members, the officers 
are elected, and the regular program of the year is 
begun. 

In all that the Club does, the teachers act as guardian 
angels, but our whole aim is to keep as much as possible 
in the background, to suggest tactfully, or, better yet, 
lead the girls to make suggestions for themselves. 
Never do we openly direct; never do we conduct 
meetings. The girls arrange and carry through the 
meetings themselves, conducting the business according 
to strict parliamentary rules. Surely, even if this 
were the only benefit to be gained from the Club, it 
would prove it worth while. No School girl can fail to 
be helped by this training in clear thinking, public 
speaking, and the handling of large numbers of girls, as 
the presiding officer must do. But this training, how- 
ever important it may be, is of course by no means the 
chief reason for the Club's existence. The main object, 
an object that, we have found, can be obtained by this 
means more successfully than by any other, is the 
additional opportunity given us for the rousing of 
interest in the work, and for the broader study of the 
innumerable points that are incessantly clamoring for 
notice, and for which no time can possibly be found 
in the crowded School day itself. We are constantly 
hearing in these days of the wider opportunities that 
are ours if we will but grasp them; we are hearing too — 
not quite so constantly, perhaps, for unfortunately 
some classical teachers seem never to have heard of 
this at all — of the absolute necessity for a classical 
teacher to possess rich scholarship, wide interests, deep 
love for his work, and an inexhaustible store of enthus- 
iasm, backed by ability and determination to rouse 
a corresponding enthusiasm for his subject in his 
pupils. Not even the super-teacher, however, who 
possesses all these qualifications, and who reinforces 
them with the tangible class-room helps of maps, 
pictures, coins, newspaper clippings, and so forth, can 
possibly find time in the class-room for even a small 
part of all he would like to do. When the Latin period 
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is but forty-five minutes long, and those precious 
forty-five minutes are continually broken in upon by 
interruptions of every sort under the sun, the average 
teacher feels — and with reason — that he has accom- 
plished a Herculean task in merely covering the neces- 
sary amount of reading and in imparting, more or less 
successfully, a few rules of grammar. That is where 
the Latin Club gets in its work. For instance, to come 
to definite programs, one of our recent meetings was 
devoted to the study of Pompeii. One girl read a 
translation of Pliny's letter describing the eruption of 
79 — and perhaps some of you would be amazed to 
know how many girls were surprised to find that there 
really were other writers beside the regular High School 
series; many of them showed great interest in Pliny, 
and I was glad to introduce them to more of his delight- 
ful letters. Another girl read Mark Twain's descrip- 
tion of his visit to Pompeii, and there was an additional 
new idea for them — other people beside dried-up School 
teachers were actually interested in the life of that 
wonderful city. Then one of our own faculty gave a 
most interesting illustrated talk about her visit there. 
Often we have speakers from our own School, sometimes 
from among the girls themselves, and we have had 
some splendid speakers from - outside come to us, always 
finding a crowded roomful to greet them. At other 
times, when good lectures of interest for our subject 
have been given at some place away from the School, 
notably at the Museum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, many members of the Ciub have gone in a 
body, and have gained much pleasure and profit from 
them, as well as much satisfaction from the fact that 
they always have seats reserved for them there, and a 
special car for their own use added to the train by the 
kind Pennsylvania Railroad. Sometimes recent gradu- 
ates of the School come back and tell us of their respec- 
tive Colleges. The girls like to learn the various Greek 
and Latin songs, too, especially translations of well 
known songs — America, Excelsior; even a Greek 
version of the Long Long Trail. Once in a while we 
grow very frivolous and play Latin games, occasion- 
ally ending with a dance and refreshments — although 
I am glad to say the attendance seems just as good 
without the magic words Cibus erit on the notices as 
with them. 

At one of our recent meetings — -the first one of the 
term, so that our chief desire was to get the girls 
acquainted with one another — -I imitated an amusing 
entertainment that I had enjoyed at a friend's house, 
and hung around the room about forty pictures of the 
heads of famous people, cut out and pasted on absurd 
and grotesque bodies. The girls had a wonderful 
time guessing them and incidentally grew very well 
acquainted one with another. With the guile of the 
serpent, however, I had included in the collection 
pictures of Jupiter, Apollo, Cicero, and Caesar, and I 
noticed after that meeting an increased interest on the 
part of the girls in the cards of the Greek mythology 
game and in the clippings on my bulletin board. 



Perhaps as much enjoyed as any are the meetings at 
which little Latin plays are given, these plays some- 
times being repeated before the entire School for the 
benefit of those unfortunates who do not study Latin 
and therefore cannot belong to the Club. The girls 
who take part in these plays — and you may be sure 
that we see to it that as many as possible do take part — 
offer not the slightest objection to learning the Latin, 
however long and involved the speeches may be. The 
members of my Vergil class, I am afraid, feel themselves 
much abused when I ask them to learn some lines by 
heart, but those same girls learn literally pages of Latin 
for the plays and complain not one bit. Isn't this 
in itself good for them? Miss Paxson's fine plays, the 
Roman School and A Roman Wedding, of course have 
been given, and we have used the Decern Fabulae, and 
Mr. Schlicher's interesting Latin Plays. The greatest 
favorites, though, are always those which the girls 
get up themselves. At one meeting — a rather elaborate 
one, which a large outside audience attended by invita- 
tion — we gave a Latin version of Mrs. Burnett's Sara 
Crewe, or The Little Princess. The story was drama- 
tized and put into Latin by the girls themselves, and 
in its Latin dress the Regia Puella proved very delight- 
ful. At the same meeting other girls gave a really 
beautiful procession of Vestal Virgins, and on another 
occasion the audience enjoyed watching a dance 
representing Nausicaa and her maidens playing ball. 
Often we have given more or less elaborate charades, 
at one time presenting some Mother Goose rhymes 
recited in Latin by Mother Goose herself and acted by 
the girls. Perhaps the greatest fun of all, however, 
was had at the meeting where we gave a Latin version 
of Pyramus and Thisbe. We found when we under- 
took to translate the Shakesperean story into Latin 
that it lent itself admirably to such translation, and the 
girls, who were somewhat more carefully rehearsed for 
this play than for any other, certainly seemed, together 
with the audience, to enjoy every minute of it. With 
the greatest gusto Bottom, when as Pyramus he looked 
for Thisbe through the crack in the wall, exclaimed: 

lam, mure dulcis, da mihi rimam 

Per quam in hortum ibi inspiciam. 

O mure dulcis, ago gratiam. 

Quid autem cerno? Thisbe est nusquam! 

O mure sacer, detestabilis! 

Te exsecro, quod tu me decipis! 

Among our cherished activities for several years 
was the publication twice a year of a Latin paper which 
we hopefully called Folia Crescentia. "Ha2C folia", 
proclaimed the title page, "ad lucem profert Societas 
Classica Germanoppidi". Most of the paper was in 
Latin — lists of officers, accounts of meetings, editorials, 
greetings from some of our good friends in other Schools, 
stories, poems, jokes, conundrums. Other stories, 
essays, and poems were in English but on classical 
subjects. Keen interest was aroused in the paper, and 
there was great rivalry for the modest prizes offered 
for the best Latin essay, English essay, cover design, 
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and other subjects. There was a splendid chance here 
for cooperation with other departments, particularly 
those of English, drawing, and history — cooperation 
which we are too often apt to neglect. The cost was 
partly met by a charge of ten cents per copy, but 
principally through the advertisements given us by 
friends. The publication of this paper was stopped 
recently because of the press of other activities, chiefly 
war work, but we are hoping to begin it again soon. 

I hope I have shown in this most inadequate treat- 
ment of a fascinating subject what large results may be 
obtained from such a Club, and what a unique and 
important place it may be made to fill in the life of a 
School. Nothing to my mind will so stimulate the 
pupils' interest or so lead the girls to correlate their 
outside activities with their Latin and Greek work. 
Many are the clippings from newspapers and magazines 
that are brought to me as a direct result, I believe, of 
the interest roused by these meetings more often than 
of our regular class-room work. Sometimes these 
clippings are serious and of real lasting value; some- 
times I find on my desk gems like the following from a 
recent issue of Harper's Magazine, a cartoon showing a 
haughty Charon addressing Herr Hohenzollern, his 
stalwart son, and the redoubtable Hindenburg: 

I '11 take you across, gentlemen, but the Styx is infested 
with U-boats, and you travel at your own risk. 

May I, in conclusion, remind you of this? A number 
of the Colleges and Universities throughout the country 
are in large measure abandoning the fight for classical 
culture. With a few notable exceptions they are 
surrendering the cause, either wholly or in part, and 
are not merely admitting boys and girls who have no 
knowledge of either Greek or Latin, but are conferring 
upon them collegiate degrees — even the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. It is true that an opportunity for 
an eleventh hour repentance is held out by most Col- 
leges, and students may begin the study of elementary 
Latin and Greek after entering College. But very few 
ever have the courage to do this, and in the case of those 
few the beginning is usually too late to be very fruitful 
except for the purposes of etymology. 

Therefore it seems that the fight for classical culture 
must be made principally in the High schools and 
Elementary Schools. This is best done by winning 
the voluntary interest of the boys and the girls. Any- 
thing that will tend to arouse and win this voluntary 
interest at an impressionable and plastic time of life 
is to be encouraged. Nothing, I am confident, will do 
this more readily and more thoroughly than a Latin 
Club of the pupils, for the pupils, and by the pupils. 
GEEMANiovra Hkh School, EmTH Florence Rice . 



THE PLACE OF ANCIENT HISTORY IN OUR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

What I have to say in this paper is based on an 
experience of nearly twenty-five years in a city High 
School that has always recognized the value of History 



and, for more than two decades, has made it a required 
subject in all courses for graduation, according to the 
following scheme: Freshman year, Greek and Roman 
history; Sophomore year, English history; Junior 
year, medieval and modern European history; Senior 
year, American history, supplemented by regular 
lectures in ethics and economics. It is difficult to 
improve upon this arrangement, because it provides 
for a study of civilization in its entirety, leaving ample 
time for a consideration of present-day topics, the 
pressing demand for which is felt in every School. 
But styles in education, like modes of dress, are subject 
to frequent change, and nowhere is this tendency so 
marked as in the assault upon the Classics, the lines 
of attack being extended to ancient history and all 
other forms of liberal knowledge. With a confidence 
inspired by prospect of victory, the iconoclasts say, 
'Let the dead past bury its dead'. As a result, the place 
in the curriculum once occupied by the Humanities is 
now usurped by such pedagogical attractions as fancy 
cooking, sewing, business correspondence, current 
events, and vocational civics. 

A distracted student of some former generation thus 
recounted his bitter experiences with Euclid in the 
verse: 

If there should be another flood, 

Hither for refuge fly; 
Were the old world to be submerged, 

This book would still be dry. 

This sentiment, I may add, represents the feelings of 
certain twentieth-century educators towards the Clas- 
sics and ancient history. In this enlightened age, 
however, it should not be necessary to prepare a brief 
in defense of the chief source of encouragement and 
guide to scientific and cultural thought throughout 
the centuries. But we are living in a changed world, 
dominated by complex influences, and all social insti- 
tutions, including education, must accommodate 
themselves to the new environment. The survival of 
any branch of knowledge depends upon our ability 
to make it living, vigorous, and fruitful, and this is true 
whether we think of the history, the language and the 
literature of former times, or of the later additions to 
the High School curriculum, which are the offspring 
of scientific and industrial progress. In the midst of 
all the controversy over liberal and practical studies, 
one fact must be recognized as the basis of our intel- 
lectual life — the unbroken unity of learning, which 
reveals to us the truth that the past has made the 
present, and that we, in turn, have the future in our 
keeping. In his charming book, The Living Past, 
Mr. F. S. Marvin claims that every feature of our 
present civilization should lead our thoughts backward 
through ages of accumulating skill and science, and for- 
ward in imagination to triumphs that we can hardly 
yet dream of. This being the case, we can say with Sir 
Thomas North, 

Histories are fit for every place, serve for all times, 
reach to all persons, teach the living, revive the 
dead. . . . 



